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THE CEAYON. 



tne very personification of etiquette, possessed 
a rich vein of humor, which, on fitting occa- 
sions, he indulged with Cervantes' serious air ; 
'he was full of merry discourse, when and 
where his lined robe of Spahish and royal 
gravity was laid aside ;' he trod the primrose 
. paths of dalliance, acted in private theatricals, 
and handled pleasantries with Calderon him- 
self. Although he was not remarkable for 
beauty of feature, his figure was tall and well 
turned: and he was,. on the whole, better enti- 
tled to be called Phillip the Handsome, than Phi- 
lip the Great — the style which Olivares absurdly 
persuaded him to assume. When at Lisbon, in 
his early youth, as prince of Asturias, he stood 
forth in a dress of white satin and gold, to re- 
ceive the oath of allegiance from the cortes of 
Portugal, he was one of the most splendid 
figures of that idle pageant. Nor was he defi- 
cient in the softer graces ; for his second queen, 
Mariana of Austria, fell in love, it is said, with 
his portrait in the Imperial palace, at Vienna, 
and early vowed that she would marry no one 
but her cousin with the blue feather. — Velaz- 
quez and his WorJcs. 



THE GONBOLTEB'S CEY. 

Most persons are now well acquainted with 
the general aspect of the Venetian gondola, but 
few have taken the pains to understand the 
cries of warning uttered by its boatmen, 
although those cries are peculiarly characteristic. 
and very impressive to a stranger, and have 
been even very sweetly introduced in poetry by 
Mr. Monckton Milnes. It may, perhaps, be in- 
teresting to the traveller in Venice to know the 
general method of management of the boat to 
which he owes so many happy hours. 

The gondola is, in general, rowed only by one 
man standing" at the stern ; those of the upper 
classes having two or more boatmen, foV greater 
speed and magnificence. In order to raise the 
oar sufficiently, it rests, not on the side of the 
boat, but on a piece of crooked timber like the 
branch of a tree, rising about a foot from the 
boat's side, and called a " forcola." The foreo- 
la is of different forms, according to the size 
and uses of the boat, and is always somewhat 
complicated in its parts and curvature, allow- 
ing the oar various kinds of rests and catches 
on both its sides, but perfectly free play in all 
cases, as the management of the boat depends 
on the gondoliers being able in an instant to 
place his oar in any position. 

The forcola is set on the right hand side of 
the boat, some six feet from the stern : the gon- 
dolier stands on a little flat platform or deck be- 
hind it, and throws nearly the entire weight 
of his body upon the forward stroke. The ef- 
fect of the stroke would be naturally to turn the 
boat's head round to the left, as well as to send 
it forward ; but this tendency is corrected by 
keeping the blade of the oar under the water on 
the return stroke, and raising it gradually as a 
full spoon is raised out of any liquid, so that 
the blade emerges from the water only an in- 
stant before it again plunges. 

A downward and lateral pressure upon the for- 
cola is thus obtained, which entirely counter- 
acts the tendency -given by the forward stroke ; 
and the effort, after a little practice, becomes 
hardly conscious, though, as it adds some labo.r 
to the back stroke, rowing a gondola at speed 
is hard and breathless work, though it appears 
easy and graceful to the lookers-on. ■ If, then, 
the gondola is to be turned to the left, the for- 
ward impulse is given without the return 
stroke; if it is to be turned to the right, the 
plunged oar is brought forcibly up to the sur- 
face ; in either case, a single strong stroke 
being enough to turn the light and flat-bot- 
tomed boat. But as it has no keel, when the 
turn is made sharply, as out of one canal into 
another very narrow one, the impetus of the 



boat in its former direction gives it an enormous 
leeway, and it drifts laterally up against the 
wall of the canal, and that so forcibly, that if it 
has turned at speed, no gondolier can arrest the 
motion merely by strength, or rapidity of stroke 
of oar ; but it is checked by a strong thrust of 
the foot against the wall itself, the head of the 
boat being, of course, turned for the moment al- 
most completely round to the opposite wall, 
and greater exertion made to give it, as quickly 
as possible, impulse in the new direction. The 
boat being thus guided, the cry, " Premi," is 
the order from one gondolier to another, that he 
should " press," or thrust forward his oar with- 
out the back stroke, so as to send his boat's 
head round to the left; and the cry, " Stali," 
is the order that he should give the return or 
upward stroke, which sends the boat's head 
round to the right. Hence, if two gondoliers 
meet under any circumstances which render it a 
matter of question on which side they should 
pass each other, the gondolier who has at the 
moment the least power over his boat, cries to 
the other, "Premi," if he wishes the boats to 
pass with their right-hand sides to each other, 
and " Stali," if with their left. Now, in turn- 
ing a corner, there is of course risk of collision 
between the boats coming from opposite sides, 
and warning is always clearly and loudly given on 
approaching the angle of the canals. It is, of 
course, presumed that the boat which gives the 
warning will be nearer the turn thanjjis one which 
receives and answers it; and therefore will not 
have so much time to check itself, or alter its 
course. Hence the advantage of the turn, that is, 
the outside, which allows the fullest swing, and 
greatest room, for lee-way. is always yielded to 
the boat which gives warning. Therefore, if 
the warning boat is going to turn to the right, 
as it is to have the outside position, it will keep 
its own right hand side to the boat which it 
meets, and the cry of warning is, therefore, 
" Premi," twice 'given ; first, as soon as it can 
be heard round the angle, prolonged and loud, 
with the accent on the e, and another strongly 
accented e added, a kind of question, "Premi-e," 
followed, at the instant of turning, with " Ah, 
Premi," with the accent sharp on the final i. 
If, on the other hand, the warning boat is go- 
ing to turn to the left, it will pass with its left 
hand side to the one it meets ; and the warning 
cry is, " Stali-e, ab, Stali." Hence the con- 
fused idea in the mind of the traveller that 
Stali means " to the left," and " Premi " to the 
right ; while they mean, in reality, the direct 
reverse : the Stali, for instance, being the 
order to the unseen gondolier who may be be- 
hind the corner, coming from the left hand side, 
that he should hold as much as possible to his 
own right ; this being the only safe order for 
him, whether he is going to turn the corner 
himself, or to go straight on ; for, as the warn- 
ing gondola will always swing right across the 
canal in turning, a collision with it is only to 
be avoided by keeping well within it, and close 
up to the corner which it turns. There are se- 
veral other cries necessary in the management 
of the gondola, but less frequently, so that the 
reader will hardly care for their interpretation ; 
except only the " Sciar," which is the order to 
the opposite gondolier to stop the boat as sud- 
denly as possible, by slipping his oar in front of 
the forcola. The cry is never heard, except 
when the boatmen have got into some unex- 
pected position, involving a risk of collision ; 
but the action is seen constantly, when the 
gondola is rowed by two or more men (for, if 
performed by the single gondolier, it only swings 
the boat's head sharp round to the right), in 
bringing up at a landing place, especially when 
there is any intent of display, the boat being 
first urged to its full speed, and then stopped 
with as much foam about the oar blades as pos- 
sible, the effect being much like that of stopping 
a horse at speed by pulling him off his haunches. 
— Stones of Venice. 



The Elgin Saloon. — Here, then. I beheld, 
face to face, those monuments which came from 
the workshop, and many from the hand, of 
Phidias himself, which the ancients themselves 
so highly extolled ; of which Plutarch says, that 
in beauty and grace they were ipimitable. The 
thought that the greatest and most accomp- 
lished men . of antiquity, Pericles, Sophocles, 
Socrates, Plato, Alexander -the Great, and 
Caesar, had contemplated these works with ad- 
miration, gave them a new charm in my eyes, 
and heightened the enthusiastic feeling with 
which I was penetrated. For a time, indeed, 
these feelings were interrupted by those of in- 
dignation, at the thought that the present de- 
plorable state of mutilation of these costly 
relics was not caused by time alone, but still 
more by the barbarism of men. Humanity, in 
the aggregate, may be likened to a richly-en- 
dowed individual, whose spirit is for a time 
darkened by imbecility or madness, so that he 
sutlers his most beauteous work to perish, or 
even destroys them with his own unholy arm, 
till at length, recovering his consciousness, he 
endeavors, with bitter repentance, to collect to- 
gether the desecrated fragments, and exerts 
himself with zeal, but alas, in vain, to recall to 
his soul their former image in all its original 
loveliness. 

I never, perhaps, found so great a difference 
between a plaster cast and the actual sculpture 
as in these Elgin marbles. The Pentelic mar- 
ble of which they are formed has a warm yel- 
lowish tone, and a very fine, and, at the same 
time, a clear grain, which has imparted to 
these sculptures a peculiar solidity and anima- 
tion. The block, for instance, of which the 
famous horse's head consists, has absolutely a 
bony appearance, and its sharp flat treatment 
has a charm of which the plaster cast gives no 
notion. It gives the impression of being the 
petrified original horse that issued from the 
hand of the god, from which all real horses have 
more or less degenerated, and is a most splen- 
did justification of the reputation which Phi- 
dias enjoyed among the ancients as a sculptor 
of this animal. 

Of the four metopes from Selinonte, discover- 
ed and presented by Mr. Angell, the Hercules 
with the Cercopes, and the Perseus with the 
Medusa head, from the centre temple of the ci- 
tadel, display in the overpowering awkwardness 
of their positions — the head and upper part of 
the person being seen in front, the legs in pro- 
file — in the broad and short proportions, square 
type of head and general coarse treatment, such 
a low stage of Art, that a later period can hard- 
ly be assigned to them than about 580 years 
before, Christ; they may even belong to a still 
earlier period. These reliefs, however, are in- 
teresting in three respects — firstly, because they 
show how barbarous, even in a people more 
richly gifted than any other in artistic percep- 
tions, were the beginnings of Art, and what ef- 
forts of centuries were requisite to expand the 
conception of the Medusa head from the form in 
which we here see it, to the full beauty of the 
Rondanini Medusa in the Clyptothek at 
Munich; secondly, because we perceive how 
far the development of sculpture, even among 
the Dorians, was behind that of architecture ; 
and, thirdly, because in spite of their rudeness, 
they already show, by the equality of projection, 
and in general treatment, a thorough correct 
feeling for executive plastic Art. — Dr. Waagen. 



Db. Griesler has discovered a thing useful 
to all artists. A few drops of spirits of ether 
will, he has found, when mixed with rancid 
oil, restore its freshness. — Alhenaum. 

The old Barefooted Monks' Convent at Nu- 
remberg is about to disappear before the hand 
of modern improvement. — Athenaum. 



